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“ Deepest of all illusory appearances for hiding wonder, as for many other 
ends, are your two grand, fundamental, world-enveloping Appearances, Space 
and Time. These, as spun and woven for us from before birth itself to clothe 
our celestial Me for dwelling here, and yet to blind it,—lie, all embracing, as 
the universal canvass or warp and woof, whereby all minor illusions in this 
Phantasm-Existence, weave and paint themselves. In vain, while here on 
earth, shall you endeavor to strip them off; you can, at best, but rend them 
asunder for moments and look through.”—Sarror Resartvus. 


As, then, are the outer clothen vestments of my body to 
that body, even so are Space and Time, “the garments of my 
very soul’s soul,” to that soul; temporary raiment merely, 
soon to be forever laid aside, as and when I lay aside my fleshly 
vesture to become immortal. Such is the creed of our great 
Anglo-German philosopher. However startling such theory 
be, or even heterodox, we honor him more by far, who, having 
thought deeply, earnestly, thus believes, and sooner trust his 
guiding, than him and his, who holds himself too high, for- 
sooth, to stoop to study such philosophy. Doubt we rather of 
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“such a man, whether truth often stray to the chilly heights of 


his overweening sapiency. 

Although a Mystery be daily present with us, it is no less 
a Mystery for that; and fantiliarity with it should rather fill 
the heart with deepest humility, than puff up with vain-conceit. 
That greatest of all Mysteries—an omnipresent, personal God 
—is that less a Mystery, and-a solemn one, that most men 
hurry though the world and never think on it; or, at best, with 
a loud, irreverent tongue-clattering of metaphysical technicali- 
ties about Him whose very being should first teach reverence, 
humility. 

And so let us approach this Mystery of Time and Spacey 
wherein we all live,—approach it humbly ; not as knowing, but 
as not knowing; not as wise, but as fools; yet earnestly seek- 
ing the truth, that, having the truth, and believing the truth, 
we may be wise and humble. 

What then are these, Space and. Time? Are they real ex- 
ternal entities, existing prior to and irrespective of our own 
existence, or that of the universe ? or are they mere modes of 
thought, subjective only, having no counterpart in the external 
world? 

It will, first of all, be necessary to inquire whether in all 
being, there be any, to which or whom Space and Time are not 
and cannot be. In common language, all Time is Now and 
When; all Space is Here and Where. But Now is not Time, 
for Time implies succession, while Now excludes it. In like 
manner, Here, as excluding distance, is not Space. Therefore 
since all Time is When, all Space, Where, if there be any be- 
ing which cannot say of anything, “when,” or “where,” to such 
being, at least, Space and Time are not. Absolute Infinity im- 
plies absolute illimitation. If, therefore, there be a Being ab- 
solutely infinite, to Him, as to his mode of existence, there can 
be neither Space nor Time; else he were limited in presence 
and in knowledge, which the hypothesis excludes. 

Now, in nature, is revealed a God, therein manifested, in 
general, as a Being infinite in every attribute. He is the Ab- 
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solute Infinite : in wiitins thaeiors, ‘foun and Time are not. 

What is thus taught, perhaps somewhat obscurely, in the 
universe, is an express doctrine of Revelation. We are taught, 
in general, that God is omnipresent. ‘Behold the heaven 
and heaven of heavens cannot contain Him.” ‘Am I a God at 
hand, and not a God afar off? saith the Lord.” IfI, as a 
soul, am present in a place, that place to me is here; in what 
place I am not, is where; but God, being present in every 
place, all is Here to Him, and nought else. We must guard 
against the notion, that in a certain space, God is here, as 
our bodies are in like space, when, speaking loosely, we say of 
them, Here. As Augustine has well said, “illo enim modo 
major pars terrae majorem partem tui haberet et minorem minor; 
+++... atque ita frustatim partibus mundi, magnis magnas, 
brevibus breves partes tuas praesentes faceres. Non es autem 
ita.” “ Ubique totus es, et res nulla te totum capit.” Such 
is the true statement of the’ doctrine. 

Once more, we are taught the illimitation of God as respects 
Time. 

For God jis omniscient. An act of cognition implies three 
things; Ist, a knowing subject; 2d, a known object; 3d, a 
certain relation between these, which relation is of immediate 
presence. With regard to the present, knowing, I know‘the 
very thing or event ; with respect to the past, I know an image, 
present in my mind, of that past thing or event; an event or 
thing in the future, I cannot know, because it is not itself in @ 
relation of presence to me, and neither can I know a present 
image of that which has never been given to the imagination to 
represent. 

Therefore, ifGod, as omniscient, knows a thing in the future, 
He knows it as immediately present thereto, wherefore all the 
interval between the present and that future is nothing; and, 
in like manner, also, any assignable interval of past time, nothing 
with God; whence all Time is Now to Him.* “One day is 





* Let not this be misunderstood. God may be considered either as to his 
essential being, or as to his acts: but these latter are of two classes; imma- 
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with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day.” 

Nor seems it to us any argument against this view to say with some, 
that such language, to us, conveys no meaning. Indeed, we cannot 
understand it, nor even conceive of such existence, how it is; 
but are we more successful when we try to represent to out- 
selves other mysteries of the Divine existence? Is it safe to 
limit the modes of that being to such are conceivable by us? 
We have thus clearly seen that God, as to his mode of Being, 
is beyond the limitations of Space and Time, and exists in an 
universal Ilere and an eternal Now. 

The question now comes up with new interest ;—are these, 
Space and Time any more than subjective “forms of thought ?” 
The testimony of normal consciousness is the testimony of God. 
My consciousness bears me witness to the external reality of 
Time and Space. Its witness I must receive as truth. Our 
next inquiry must be into the nature of this reality attested by 
consciousness. A reality may either be substantial, as that of 
spirit; phenomenal, as that of thought; or relational, as of the 
connection of mind and body. 

It is evident that Time and Space have not a substantial re- 
ality ; consciousness bears no such witness as that. If sub- 
stances, they are matter or spirit: if matter, matter, existing 
in space and time, exists in itself, and is therein limited: quite 
too absurd. Still less can they be spirit. But if substances, 
and neither matter nor spirit, what phenomena inhere in them ? 
A substance is not known except by some quality. Is it exten- 
sion,—a phenomenon of Space? Yet what is Space itself but 
extension ? if not, what is it? Or, otherwise, we shall, on this 
hypothesis, be compelled to believe in two infinite, co-eternal 
substances beside God, neither matter nor spirit, without phe- 





e 
nent and inseparable, as his eternal decrees ; transeunt and separable as the 


execution of his decrees. 
In the present argument is considered only the Divine essence and such acts 


as are immanent: these are said not to exist according to the limitations of 
Time, since in these,is no snecession, 
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nomena or qualities of any sort whatsoever. Even more diffi - 
cult is it to hold them phenomenal realities. For, as we believe 
the substantial ever to underlie the phenomenal and to be co- 
extensive therewith, the same absurdities follow as in the for- 
mer case. : 

“And therefore’ since’ Space and Time are realities and neither 
substantial nor phenomenal, they are relational realities. The 
relational is always conditioned ; the fundamental condition of 
its actuality is that there be somewhat to be related. And, 
therefore, since, as we have seen, God can sustain neither spatial 
nor temporal relation, in his essential being, the reality of Time 
and Space is conditioned by the actuality of limited being. 
And hence, if all substantial reality were annihilated but God, 
there would be neither Time nor Space. We are well aware 
that here we are at issue with many whose opinions command 
our highest respect. But we feel compelled to this position. 
For, in the first place, if it be not so, Time and Space are more 
than relational realities, and we are left in the midst of con- 
tradictions and absurdities: or else, if Time and Space be held 
by such relational realities, we have a God existing in rela- 
tions of limitation, and therefore no God at all. But it has 
been confidently redargued, that though we, in thought, anni- 
hilate all existence, we are foreed to conceive of Space and Time 
as still remaining. It would seem evident that this does not meet 
our argument. But even aside from this :—if we look deeper 
into our consciousness, we shall find that although we have di- 
vested ourselves of the notion of actual existence, we have not, 
and cannot, of the notion of a possible existence. Now while 
the empirical cognition of being and becoming is chronologically 
prior to the conception of Space and Time, logically, the Jatter 
is prior, and in fact is, latently, also prior in the mind, although 
in cognition first - brought into consciousness. But having been 
thus once brought out from, it can never return into unconsci- 
ousness, but must ever remain as a knowledge that in such 
condition only can the created be. Now when we have in 
imagination done away with actual existence having yet, of 
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necessity, the notion of possible existence, we thus have these a 
priori conceptions of Space and Time still in the mind; not, in 
fact, as relations o things not actually existent, but as necessary 
a priori conditions and relations of possible existence ; no more. 
Nothing at all to the point is thus proved. It has been simi- 
larly argued against such a conditional reality of Space and 
Time, that we cannot but conceive of them as unlimited beyond 
all actual being. That there is actual material being some~ 
where, is enough to determine to Space a reality, and, as plain- 
ly, an infinitude of extent. And so this does not, in any wise, 
conflict with our proposition. Or otherwise, we may, as above, 
regard also here, this conception of Space infinitely beyond all 
material being, as a conception of Space as the necessary logic- 
al antecedent of a possible actuality of such being. And this 
sphere of possible being we regard as unlimited, because we 
conceive of the power of God to create as unlimited. And so 
of Time. 

But it will be necessary before proceeding further, to inquire 
more carefully as to the externality of Time and Space ; wheth- 
er they be actual, external relations of things, or only relations 
in which we conceive things to be. That which we perceive is 
not the very substance of things, but their phenomena ; this is 
evident. What I perceive exists in the relations of Time or 
Space, or both; evidently, as yet, we can, say no more than 
that phenomena exist in Time and Space. Where is the phen- 
omenal? Is it without me, having an objective reality, or sub- 
jective only, thought or felt within me? We believe in the 
subjectivity of certain phenomena, because this consciousness 
testifies. Certain phenomena do not afford us, for this reason, 
any reliable knowledge of the external world. But, receiving 
the evidence of consciousness as valid in this case, we must also 
receive it when consciousness assures us of the objectivity of 
certain phenomena, as depending, in no sense, on the subject 
for their actuality. Stronger argument cannot be adduced. 
I know the hardness of this table is not a mere affection of ny 
sense, but a phenomenon wholly objective. Else I might as 
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well say, the table itself is an affection of myself; I would not 
do greater violence to common sense. Therefore, since the 
phenomenal externally exists in Space and Time, these are 
external realities. Can we then, predicating temporal and 
spatial relations of phenomena predicate the same of substance ? 
Consciousness also answers this question. As I perceive my 
body, I indeed, strictly speaking, perceive its phenomena only ; 
but am intuitively assured of the being of my body as a substance. 
In like manner, perceiving an external object, I perceive its phe- 
nomena, and believe in the being of its substance also. But I 
know that there is a relation of distance between the phenom- 
ena of my body, and the phenomena of that table. But if I 
do not believe that the same relation of distance -exists be- 
tween the substance of my body and the substance of that’table, 
I believe that the substance of my body, and the substance of 
that table occupy both one and the same place; the table in 
my body, and my body in the table! What more manifest 
absurdity! Thus are we led to the absorption of all substance 
into the substance of the Ego; into pure pantheistic idealism. 
And similarly with Time. 

Therefore we conclude that both substance and phenomena 
do exist externally in the relations of Space or Time, or both. 
We have seen, in general, that the actuality of created being 
is the necessary condition of the actuality of Space and Time; 
and have answered briefly one or two objections to this doctrine. 
We have now to inquire, more particularly, what are the spec- 
ial conditions of the actuality of Time and Space. And first, 
of Time. If the essential thing in the conception of Time be 
succession, it will follow that whatever has begun to be must 
exist in Time, For an absolute beginning implies two things: 
a state of nothingness ; a state of actual being ; and as a thing 
cannot be and not be at the same instant, it is not possible but 
there should be succession in virtue of its actual creation. But 
God only is without beginning and not existent in Time, where- 
fore all created being must forever exist in Time. For, aside 
from the fact of its being created implying, as we have seen, 
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a temporal relation, it is a fact also that all created being is 
constantly in a state of change, and must ever so continue, 
thus necessitating the everlasting reality of the time-relation. 
It being evident that both matter and created spirit exist in 
Time, we have a similar inquiry to make with regard to their 
existence in Space. It needs no further argument than has 
beon already offered to prove that material being does and ever 
must exist in Space. It has been already shown that Infinite 
spirit does not exist after the forms and limits of space ; where- 
fore, since all intelligent spirit is one as to kind of attributes; 
—the necessary difference being only in degree or extent of 
these,—the question arises, how far finite spirit exists in re- 
lations of Space. My consciousness informs me that my 
whole body is animated throughout by one soul: that it is one 
and the same soul that sees in my eyes, hears in my ears, feels 
in my fingers; and that it is not different parts of my soul, at 
different places in my body, seeing, hearing, and feeling, but 
my one indivisible soul, in any one, or all of these places, at 
one and the same instant, seeing, hearing and feeling. Although 
the uneducated might not, at the first, recognize this as a fact 
of consciousness, certainly but little reflection would convince 
the most of such. Moreover, in the language of man, safely 
taken as the declaration of universal consciousness, we find it 
ever said, “J see,” “JZ hear.” And this “J,” what is it but my 
whole self? does it ever mean less than this? But I seeing, 
and I hearing, at the same instant, must be wholly in two 
places at that instant : whence Augustine concludes; “ anima in 
unoqu oque corpore et in toto tota est, et in qualibet ejus parte 
tota est.’’ Wherefore we conclude that spirit does not exist in 
Space, but in Time only. But yet it may be said, does not 
this “J’’ speak of a where, and is not thus spatial relation re- 
cognized by this “J”? There are two senses of this first per- 
sonal pronoun. The one is the strict psychological sense, in 
which it refers to the: go as a purely spiritual existence. But 
n virtue of the mysterious union of the spiritual and material 
n humanity, a portion of matter is constituted into my body, 
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which body, thus pervaded by my presence, I am wont, in a 
loose sense, to speak of as “J” ; therefore giving, in common 
parlance, to “J” the meaning, a human soul and body. And 
it is, we apprehend, in this looser, extended signification that 
we speak of it in spatial relation. 

For we have seen that the inner spiritual Me does not re- 
cognize itself in spatial relation with the body ; that so much 
of Space, at least, is one Here to the soul. But this inner Me, 
while thus not occupying Space, is restricted as to energy in 
Space, by the body which it animatcs. How this can be we 
know not ; we know not how the soul is connected with the body 
at all ; yet we believe it ; and in like manner may know these 
things are so; nomore. But the body being removed, we have 
no conception of any other physical restriction; and, if our 
premises: are true, are obliged to conclude that the disem- 
bodied soul can no longer say, I am here, and this or that 
is here ; but of all the objects of cognition, they are here. 
But further consideration of this will be in place hereafter. 
In the progress of this essay, we have come, at last, to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: Ist, That Space and Time are external 
realities ; 2d, that their reality is relational merely, and there- 
fore conditioned by the actuality of somewhat to be related ; 3d, 
that the general condition of their reality is, that the somewhat 
be created and therefore finite ; 4th, that the reality of Space is 
still further conditioned by the actuality of material being. We 
have seen that the idealistic theory of Space impeaches the ve- 
racity of consciousness, and logically Jeads to Pantheism; that the 
theories of most realistic schools equally conflict with conscious- 
ness, and logically lead, at least to serious difficulties in regard to 
the infinitude of God ; unless Time and Space themselves be either 
God or two Gods, either of which alternatives is in contradic- 
tion to sound reason and common sense. We have failed to no- 
tice a theory of certain realists, which regards Time and Space 
as two great nonentitics, which, all existence being annihilated, 


would still necessarily exist, and that forever ; holding to the 
21 
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everlasting necessary existence of two infinite nonentities. We 
cannot understand what kind of reality at all, then, Space and 
Time possess ; how they have in fact, if voids only, any reality, 
in them selves considered. 

A hypothesis is of worth, in so fir as it reconciles apparently 
conflicting truths, and this with least aid from special, subsidary 
hypotheses ; in so far as it harmonizes with other truths, and af- 
fords a reasonable and probable explanation of phenomena hith- 
erto unexplained. ‘There are two facts which wculd seem of 
equal certainty, but which on other realistic hypotheses are ut- 
terly exclusive one of the other, irreconcilable contradictions ; 
while Time and Space are recognized by man, “one day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day,” and in all places He is at all times personally present. 
“But,” say such realists, “God is unlimited.” Very true ; 
for us that argument is worth something ; for such, nothing.— 
For if a being be absolutely unlimited, he must have direct cog- 
nizance of all substantial and phenomenal reality ; or, if not ; if 
Time and Space, being such realities, are not objects of Divine 
cognition, after the manner of human intelligence, in virtue of 
His illimitation, then likewise God, being unlimited, can cognize 
nothing. To speak of an infinite God not cognizing an infinite 
nonentity would seem even more absurd than to speak in like 
manner regard to man. 

On the other hand, if Time and Space have a reality only as 
limiting relations, and as such pertaining to limited being, we 
might. even apriori, infer that an Infinite God could not exist 
in spatial and temporal relations, while thus in no sense impugn- 
ing His divine perfection. Again, these two facts being given, 
it is an unavoidable inference, that, if limited being develope— 
such development being of necessity toward infinity—the rela- 
tions of limitation to such developing being must continually be- 
come less and less. Are there any phenomena which seem to 
indicate such law in this special application? It is plain that 
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matter cannot thus develope, since the first process would be 


_ transmutatienr iuto spirit ; quite impossible. And therefore mat- 


ter must ever exist in fixed relations of space and its set times 
and cycles of being ever remain absolutely the same. That de- 
velopment is possible and actual in man is a matter equally cer" 
tain. Yet we must ever bear in-mind, that the spiritual, real, 
tnner man only can be the subject of such development ; for 
the body, being matter, must ever exist in the fixed relations of 
matter. But is there a sense in which it is possible to predicate 
of the soul a continually increasing escapement from spatial re- 
lation ? 

Although the soul does not occupy space, we have seen that 
its presence is here restricted in space, even in so small space 
usually, if not always, as the extent of a human body. And 
while what we mean by the presence of God in all space, and 
the presence of the soul in the body is exactly the same in na- 
ture, yet they differ in degree, which difference we express when 
we speak of the presence of God as omnipresence—that is, sim- 
ply, unrestricted presence. Any spiritual energy impeded in any 
degree here results in pain; and therefore, from the uniformity 
of causation, such hindrance hereafter must result in pain ; 
wherefore we cannot conceive of any spiritual energy in any 
respect impeded in the state of the perfect hereatter. Desire 
for an object is an energy of the soul directed toward that 
object. This is still more clearly indicated in the Greek 
equivalent, deze, lit., a stretching or ‘reaching out towards, 
Desire is impeded wherever there is not immediate presence of 
the object desired. And therefore must we not believe that in the 
future state of perfection the soul must be immediately present 
to every object desired? If our premises be correct, is not this 
then a wondroas extension of presence ? and thus one relation of 
limitation in effect is quite escaped. But is not this an infinite 
presence ? Toward that of which the soul knows not that it is, 
it can direct no energy, and therefore unlimited presence is pos- 
sible only under the condition of infinite knowledge. But as the 
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soul extends its knowledge, we are led most logically to believe, 
more and more will it be released from spatial restriction. How- 
ever startling to us this theory may be, accustomed as we are to 
look only at “the things which are seen,” it would seem not 
only a necessary corollary from oar theory of Space and Time, 
but a necessary inference from revelation. 

Are there any phenomena which may be possibly accounted 
for in any better way than hitherto by this theory? If ever it 
were possible for the spiritual Here to be extended while the 
soul is present in this earthly body, it would be under one or both 
of two conditions ; first, an unusual energy of the spiritual ac- 
tivities ; second, a weakening by disease or any other cause of 
the body in and by which that Here is limited. Have there been 
such cases as we suggest? There is with some persons that which 
men have called, significantly enough, presence. What is meant 
by this? What did he feel who first said of another, “ He has 
presence”? Can we not believe that declaration of his con- 
sciousness? Are words lies ? 

And are not these men of presence our men of power-—men 
recognized by all as more men than they? Such explanation of 
this presence as we hint, does it not also accord with conclusions 
reached above as to the presence of the perfected man hereafter ? 
But more remarkable are the phenomena, certainly well attested, 
of so-called presentiment ; possibly accompanied by apparitions, 
as frequently not,—this matters not here. It is certain that in 
the subject of such phenomena, there is usually an assurance of 
the matter of presentiment which to him amounts to a know. 
ledge ; that, in many cases, coincidences of facts and eircum- 
stances, afterward learned, have been most minute and accurate, 
is as well attested. Few will assert that all this is only acci- 
dental. We seem forced, therefore, when we become assured of 
their reality, to regard such as veritable phenomena of cogni- 
tion. Now, a cognition implies a presence. 

And, for instance, in the most numerous class of cases, where 
2 death, and sometimes even its approach, has been known at 
the instant of its occurrence to a relative far distant, can we well 
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help supposing a presence of the soul, about casting off, or having 
cast off its space vesture in that place, whither, we would sup- 
pose, at such time thought and desire to be most tending ? 

To deny the possibility of such a phenomenon is to beg the 
very point at issue ; while the possibility, nay its actuality, is 
witnessed to by revelation and the accordant experience of every 
child of God. 

For there is such a thing as communion with the Son of God, 
present spiritually to the heart, while yet on the throne of the 
Father; such a thing as an impartation of knowledge, silently, 
wordlessly, yet actual, assured beyond doubt, by the Spirit of 
God. Phenomena of another class might be adduced in this 
connection, even more suggestive and confirmative; certain 
cases of insanity, and still more the remarkable psychological 
states, induced by the action of certain drugs ; but the limits 
of the present essay forbid further expansion. 

We would not be so presumptuous as with too great confi- 
dence to propose any semblance of an explanation of phenome- 
na confessedly most mysterious. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to show that such theory of our spiritual relations to 
space at least finds in natural phenomena nothing conflicting 
therewith : perhaps we are not unable to see their relations 
somewhat more clearly in this light. ‘ 

Let us, finally, look at the phenomena of spiritual life in its 
temporal relations. Since both spirit and body exist in Time, 
we might hope to find somewhat more decided evidence of our 
approach toward an everlasting Now, than, in the former case, 
to an universal Here. 

In instituting such inquiry, we must still not fail to distin- 
guish between time as a relation of matter, from time as a rela- 
tion of spirit ; the latter, as we have seen, may vary; the for- 
mer is unvarying. 

A year seems a long time to a child; the child developes into 
manhood, and the man’s year is scarcely longer than the child's 
week ;—it was not a young man who said “ my days are like a 
shadow that passeth.”” And, moreover, we see that time is less 
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to that one of two men of equal age, whose intellectual. life is 
most developed ; and to the same man in that one of two peri- 
ods in which his spiritual activity and growth is more rapid. 

These are well known facts. This narrowing of the When 
is evidently equivalent to the extending of the Now. Where 
the ultimate limit of development, as here, is infinite, it is the 
more significant thatgve can trace this law in operation through 
so short a period as threescore years and ten. 

And when we recollect, how at best, development here is 
greatly retarded by the infirmities and corrupt affections of the 
body, we shall see howin the process of the eternal ages, the de- 
velopment will be most marvellous in rapidity, and Time, by 
this same law, become—not ever nothing, indeed—but so little 
that on our human-life-scale it could not at all be measured. 
This theory has an important bearing on the doctrine of 
future misery. Misery being “ the reflex of impeded spirit- 
ual energies,” in infinite misery, energies commensurate must 
be supposed. It is evident, conversely, from our theory that, 
by so much as development is retarded, will time be relatively 
ever more and more. Whence we are led to believe that when 
the highest spiritual energies shall be ever more and more im- 
peded, the relative length of Time will be ever greater and 
greater. And such conclusion not only follows from these pre- 
mises, but is, at least, in perfect harmony with the teachings of 
the word of Revelation. ita 

The object of this essay has now, in whatever way, been ac- 
complished. We have sought to know the truth, assured that 
such must be the only desire and aim of the Christian philoso- 
pher; that so far as he, without regard to this, seeks only to 
uphold some favorite theory, he has betrayed trust most sa- 
cred, proved false to himself, to his fel.ow-men, to his God. We 
have held that the only decision to which every theory must be 
referred, and by which it must stand or fall, is the witness of 
God as given in human consciousness and the written Word. 
And therefore we confidently reject the theory delivered in the 
words of Carlyle which head this essay, and, with greater clear- 
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ness, in the Transcendental Esthetic of Kant, assured of its 
contradiction to these sure testimonies. 

The theory we have attempted to develope we desire to submit 
to the same decision, not without some hope that it may not, by 
such decision, be rejected. For ourselves, consideration of this 
subject has led us to bow with deeper reverence before that God, 
the mystery of whose being we have more than ever felt to be 
inscrutable: while we have feared at the profane presumption 
of that so-called philosophy, which divesting man of all that 
limits him, has dared to make the creature,—God! May we 
ever remember that while glorified humanity shall indeed for- 
ever develope, it must forever be infinitely less than God; that 
after eternities of eternities shall have passed, man will be still 
man, God, still God, unapproachable forever by any creature, in 
the glorious excellence of his infinite perfections. 


ITALY. 


Far, far, across th’ Atlantic’s briny wave, 

There lies a land, far famed in song and story; 
Upon its shores fair Venice’ waters lave, 

And o’er its bosom mountains rise in glory 

Tis here that nature poured her lavished praise 
And claimed it as her own most beauteous spot ; 
’Tis here that still the millions fondly gaze, 

But shed a tear whilst thinking of her lot. 


Yes Italy—to whose proud flag unfurled, 

All nations in submission lowly bowed, 

And deemed her mistress of the sovereign world, 
New lies enwrapped in sorrow’s misty shroud. 
No Virgil rises now in grace to fling 
Enchantment o’er her pleasant hills and vales, 
No Tasso’s seen in majesty to sing 

Of her once proud, but now alas! sad tales. 
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When mighty Caesar, clad in victor’s wreath, 

Walked o’er Italia’s fair and Virgin sod, 

Proud nations heeded e’en her calmest breath, 

And trembled at her firm determined nod. 

Fair Freedom echoed o’er her lovely shore, 

And science claimed her as her native home, 

To light-winged Art she oped her copious door, 

Which flourished there, Jike new fledged spring’s first bloom. 


But false ambition with malignant step, 

Stole in and claimed proud freedom’s holy throne, 
And with sweet words upon her chanting lip, 
She lisped that greater things might still be done. + 
And thousands yielded to her gentle sway, 
And knelt devoutly at her impious shrine, 
And love of country, meekly fled away, 
To love of self, to folly and to crime. 


Yes, Patriotism yielded, but to die, 

And vigilance gave way to luxury, 

And fair Italia heaved a throbbing sigh, 
And bade farewell to priceless liberty. 

It’s soothing echoes ling’ring, died away 
Italia quivering, sank to sad despair ; 

The mistress of the world was seen to 'bey, 


_Take down her crest, oppression’s cloak to wear. 


* oe * * + * * * * & * 


But hark! an echo swims the ocean’s wave, 
And bears upon it, tones of liberty ; 

Tis but the clamor of the patriots brave, 

Who shout that Italy shall still be free. 

Yes, Garibaldi with untiring zeal, 

Draws up lost freedom from its weary tomb, 
And fierce oppression, now dcth humbly kneel, 
To loved Italia, once more freedom’s home. 


Again Italia lifts her drooping head, 

Above the waves of dread adversity, 

And like sweet spirits of the patriot dead, 

Rise up her hymns to glorious liberty. 

They float upon the Tiber’s heaving tide ; 

Re-echo on fair Venice’ lovely wave ; 

And on the ocean do they feariess ride, 

To this—sweet freedom’s land—oppression’s grave. 
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Oh ! Garibaldi, whilst proud freedom’s name, 
Shall sound among the nations of the garth, 
So long thy name, embalmed in living fame, 
Will float on freedom’s pure and holy breath, 
E’en untaught children born on freedom’s land, 
Will lisp thy name, thy memory adore ; 

And history with neverdying hand, 

Will paint thy deeds for ever, ever more. 


ret te et 


CLARIAN’S PICTURE. 


Away down East, in the quiet and primitive village of Bos- 
ton, whose peaceful denizens, “far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife,’’ and secluded like the good old fisherman in Un- 
dine from the bustle and turmoil of crowded cities, have noth- 
ing in particular to do but to write books and deliver lectures, 
flourisheth a periodical known and distinguished by the name 
of Atlantic Monthly. Under the control of such men as Lowell 
and Holmes, the ventilator of some of their choicest produc- 
tions, and undoubtedly the best thing of its kind that is or hath 
been a native of the New World, it has accordingly met with 
its due share of approbation and patronage, and has proved, as 
we suspect, a considerable source of emolument to its pecunious 
publishers. With the exception of an occasional transgression, 
in the shape of a hugely facetious and awfully excoriating arti- 
cle on the sayings and doings of the much lamented Mr. Choate, 
and the much tormented Mr. Buchanan, (which makes it bad 
for those respectable individuals,) there has been nothing in its 
pages, which os intelligent public might not admire ; and with the 
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universal applause which always accompanies its monthly ap- 
pearance, has been wnobtrusively blended our own humble 
* Bully for you.” 

Such, we say, have been our feelings towards the excellent 
magazine specified. If Mr. Choate waxed delirious on the oc- 
casion of a Fourth of July celebration, why he was only exer- 
cising the American’s prerogative of making a fool of himself 
once a year, on the anniversary of our independence. If Mr. 
Buchanan’s course in regard to Mexico didn’t exactly suit the 
views of the solid men of Boston, that was to be expected from 
the patriots who whilom prayed that the legions of the happy 
and prosperous nation aforesaid might have the pleasure of ex- 
tirpating our own little army. If the Atlantic Monthly chose, 
by « happy subversion of the order of things, to consider the 
elegant and accomplished Mr. Lincoln as a statesman before 
he was 2 politician, we contemplated it in the light of a joke! 
as peradventure intended ironically ! So we were wont to turn 
from these subjects as not for edification, take our seat at the 
Breakfast Table, and devour divers morceauz of wholesome 
truth, wrapped in the delectable sugar-coating of the Autocrat 
or the Professor. Why couldn’t this salubrious state of things 
continue ? Hearken! The Guyascutis has broken loose, there’s 
a bull in the china-shop, a negro in the wood-pile. We allude 

o “ Clarian’s Picture.” 

The plain, unvarnished facts on which this exquisite little 
romance is founded are somewhat as follows : 

A few years since, scarcely long enough ago to admit of the 
present existence of a progeny as numerous as that assigned to 
the hero, except on the supposition of polygamy, a youth en- 
joyed a local habitation in an apartment of old Nassau. Of 
his age, personal appearance, and physical constitution, of his 
character, habits, and disposition, the deponent saith not ; such 
minutiae are lost “in the dark backward and abysm of time.” 
But in these latter days, he is generally supposed to have been 
&® young man more given to the handling of the pencil than to 
the delights of study, with a penchant for painting, and a dis- 
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taste for Dynamics. Having formed the grand conception of 
embellishing his room in the manner of the old masters, he pro- 
ceeded to realize it in a style which proved supremely disgust- 
ing to his preceptors. Fastening himself in, and completely 
ignoring all College exercises, he at length fell under the ani- 
madversion of the Faculty, which august body put themselves 
to the trouble of breaking down the door; and lo! there was 
the picture, a very creditable affair; and nearly completed. 
Thereupon arose strife and dissension among them ; those afflic- 
ted with Vandal proclivities voting to obliterate Macbeth, the 
Ghost, and the whole dinner party, and to mulct the artist in a 
handsome sum, according to the statute in that case made and 
provided ; while the more civilized portion protested, and even- 
tually carried their point. So the picture was finished, and 
remained till one night old North burned down,—a very res- 
pectable bonfire ; but paling its ineffectual fires before a more 
recent transaction ; we refer to the conflagration of South Col- 
lege. The difference between the two cases is this. In the 
latter imposing edifice no remarkable works of art were con- 
sumed ; while the “Ghost of Banquo” perished in the flames 
which destroyed Nassau Hall. ‘Go to, then! we hope here 
be truths.”’ 

Now, the‘author of “ Clarian’s Picture,” whom a vague ru- 
mor reports to be a graduate of Princeton, has fizzled to a ce- 
rulean degree which we had supposed unattainable ; first, in his 
eharacters ; second, in his plot; and thus we proceed to deliver 
our one, two. 

First, who are the characters? Clarian, (pretty name, that!) 
a lovely! lovely!! lovely!!! Fresuman!!!! Ha, ha, ha! 
Funny dog! Clarian is, we repeat,a Freshman in whom there 
is no guile, with a phiz resembling that of Raphael, but more 
so; and bearded Seniors, at the sight of his far off coming, stop 
swearing and talk about their mothers. Don’t you think, now, 
Reader, that Clarian is just a little green? Isn’t there a sus- 
picion of verdancy about him? Moreover, Clarian is not con- 
versant with Fielding, nor Shakspeare, nor Hoyle, but is “well 
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posted” on Art, Theology, and (horresco referens) Metaphysics. 
What if the present Freshmen were metaphysical! What 
dreadful results! Where would be the distinctions of class? 
Then there are Ned and Mac., two of sterner stuff, who read 
German tales for amusement, execrate indiscriminately in 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, and good hearty English, 
and wax classical and philosophical beyond the conception of 
Princetonians in these degenerate days. There is the venera- 
ble President, who instead of fulminating threats of expulsion, 
quotes Ovid, and Spenser, and the German philosophers. And 
here let us remark, that we have ourselves been arraigned, not 
by proxy, but in propria persona, before the same dread tribu- 
nal. On that interesting occasion, if we remember aright, 
there was no allusion made to Orpheus ; there was mo reference 
whatever tothe pages of Naso and Spenser ; no selections from 
the German. The worthy Prex spake with Spartan brevity, 
and we departed ftom his presence in unutterable terror. But 
then, we couldn’t paint, and we weren’t metaphysical. And 
here is a real live character, the immortal Hullfish! Often 
have we seen that excellent functionary, and not unfrequently 
have we listened to his conversation, and never have we heard 
him garnish his discourse with such euphemisms as “chivying,” 
“eopped,”’ “slum,” ‘‘gam,’’ &c. Nay, we believé that the au- 
thor himself never heard the dialect spoken, to which these 
choice’expressions belong. If he has, he has “‘seen life.”’ 
Second. The Plot. The curtain rises, and discovers Messrs. 
Mac and Edward Blount, two gentlemen of mature years, en- 
gaged in the cheerful employment of smoking cigars and drink- 
ing sherry. The first voice, that of Mr. Blount, is heard be- 
wailing the departed glories of Nassau ; the second voice, Mac’s, 


responds, and between the two we are ingeniously introduced 
to Mr. Clarian, a plethoric gentlemen of 200 lbs. avoirdupois, 
with a lovely wife, (Ah!) six children, (Bah !) and half a mil- 
lion dollars, ($500,000.) He seems to be at present of a pro- 
saic, every-day turn of mind ; but was once, we are informed, a 
“delicate, ether-breathing spirit.”’ “Quantum mutatus ab illo!” 
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From some maudlin remarks of Mr. Blount on this metamor-. 
phosis, Mace. is led to believe that he (Blount) has partaken too 
freely of the exhilarating beverage before them,—a very sensi- 
ble conclusion. We are then jerked with a Latin quotation 
and three interjections into the story proper. 

After a beginning in the style of G. P. R. James, altered to 
suit Nassau, and a minute delineation of Clarian’s physical and 
mental organization, we come upon this fact. The immaculate 
Clarian, just from the tranquillity of home, unused to the giddy 
whirl of College life, is introduced by his injudicious friend to 
the reckless scenes of metaphysical dissipation, and initiated 
into that delirium of pleasure which he only experienceth who 
hath learned to solve the mighty problem, “ What the question 
is, and what the question is not.’ Clarian can’t stand it. The 
culpable Ned finds that he has raised a spirit that will not 
down at his bidding. But after a page or two of sublime unin- 
telligibility, Mac. administers a dose of Shakspeare as a seda- 
tive. This gives the Freshman a new hobby—Art. He rides 
it with an untameable, Freshman-like ferocity, till his equita- 
tion interferes with College duties; then, as is wont to be the 
case, the authorities take cognizance of the matter. But in. 
stead of dispatching Dennis, the College Mercury, to the dere- 
lict himself, the President summons Blount ; and that individual, 
after being agonized (crede experto,) for some time by the 
thought of calamity impending over his own head, finds himself 
taken into Boss’ counsels. And here occurs that scene so true 
to nature, where Naso, Spenser, and the German philosopher 
are brought to support the Dr.’s opinion, and the fate of Or- 
pheus is predicted for the Raffaellesque Freshman. But the 
utterer of such benevolent sentiments cannot but be long-suf- 
fering and slow to wrath; and Clarian still sins because grace 
abounds. May we hazard the suggestion that a little College 
discipline would have proved salutary in dispelling fhis Art- 
mania ? 

Our spotless cherub now imbibes that eminently Christian 
doctrine of St. Simon, that to comprehend the nature of crime 
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one has first to commit crime himself. Out of this grows an 
ethical squabble between Mac. and Clarian, a reconciliation, 
and an exhibition of the picture; after which Clarian becomes 
dreadfully excited, and delivers a harangue compared with 
which all before it is plain common sense, (which it is not:)— 
Now do you know, Mr. Author, what inference we would draw 
if we heard such a mess of nonsense from a Freshman of the 
present day? Why, that the man was drunk ; not on haschish, 
but on Bininger’s Old Kentucky Bourbon, a beverage which 
we understand to be exceedingly popular among the more thirs- _ 
ty sons of Nassau Hall. And we should deem it our duty as 
Seniors to peremptorily insist on his instant retirement for the 
night, and if necessary, to assist at his disrobement. Shame 
on you, Ned and Mac., for leaving your protege*to the pre- 
carious guidance of his own tipsy brain. That wouldn’t be 
done nowadays. 

“The next morning there was queer talk about Clarian.”’ 
He had been met the night before, in a state of moisture, fly- 
ing as though the Devil or the Erl-King were after him. There 
is no opportunity for explanation, for Clarian bars himself in, 
and frescoes day and night. The picture is finished; a select 
audience admitted ; and the lad is found much attenuated, and 
in a way that may be characterized as unequivocally bad.— 
Shakspeare is read, the picture exhibited, Clarian goes off in a 
fit, and the spectators go off in a fright: all described in a “‘sen- 
sation” style strongly suggestive of Geo. Lippard. Clarian 
pines away with a disease more mental than body, and the as- 
tute Dr. Thorne’s olfactories apprize him of the proximity of a 
prodigious rat, an animal whose existence is stoutly denied by 
Ned and Mac. They are wrong, as the denouement, which 
now approaches, will show. Probably Clarian is guilty of mur- 
der. Thoughts of the blood-gouted dagger, the brain-bespat- 
tered bludgeon, and that black, dismal pool down in the woods, 
rise up before us. Nothing of the sort. Clarian has shoved a 
Sarmer into the canal! ‘O, most lame and impotent conclu- 


aad 


sion ! 
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It seems that Mr. Buckhurst has been regaling himself with 
clams at the revered Gibeson’s, “with mayhap a sprinkling of 
his apple-jack.””. We have been at Gibesons’s ourselves. “ We 
have eaten and we have drunk at Gibeson’s; and we want to 

know when Gibeson’s license was taken away. Certainly, 
nothing more inebriating than the cheerful ale and the festive 
lager is at present there imbibed; and you might as well talk 
of a “sprinkling” of nectar, or the Amreeta. But we digress. 
Mr. Buckhurst was gazing on the moonlit waters of the canal, 
when Clarian, bent on doing something to make a Macbeth of 
himself, “tipped him over’ in a most untragic manner. In- 

: voluntary immersion is rarely pleasant, and we doubt not that 
: Buckhurst Anadyomene longed unspeakably to subject Clarian’s 
person to his indignant calcitrations. But Clarian perceiving 
that he has carried the joke too far, returns and plunges in to 
rescue the victim of his Macbethian proclivities. After swim- 
ming about for some time, he comes to the conclusion that he 
is a murderer ; and when Buckhurst, who has been lying perdu 
behind the lumber pile, steps forth to console him; he rushes 
home, fall of guilty imaginings. There’s the rat—a water rat ! 
Mr. Buckhurst, after running some risk of a castigation from 
Ned and Mac, owing to his obscurity of expression, is found 
to be a “man more sinned against than sinning,” the olive 
branch is extended, and the tale which commences with cigars 
and sherry, closes with thanksgiving and prayer. 

We are sorry that the story has been written. It has swept 
away our own fancies with the besom of destruction, and substi- 
tuted the silly Freshman for the jolly, laughter-loving painter 
of our traditions. It gives other colleges a most fallacious idea 
‘ of our character and surroundings. Finally, it irks us to see 
any such ridiculous tale connected with our Alma Mater. Let 
the writer try his hand at the one-horse colleges of the Occi- 
dent ; but don’t serve ws so again, Atlantic Monthly, don’t. 
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THE VISION. 





Faintly beaming came the gleaming, 
From the embers in my grate ; 

Behind her mourning veil, the day 

Had long since hid her face away— 

The Ebon Empress held her sway, 
O’er all the dark estate ; 

Fierce howled the demons of the blast, 

As ‘neath my shutter on they passed— 

Grim ogres, elfins, spectres ghast! 
Each strove in fierce endeavor, 

To banish mem’ries of the past, 

Which trooping came before me fast— 

Bright images of golden days—now gone, and gone forever ! 


Sweet the feeling which came stealing, 
O’er my senses one and all; 
As fairy music faint and fitting, 
Soothed my saddened spirit, sitting 
"Mid the grouping and the flitting, 
Of the shadows on the wall ; 
Sat I thus ’mid fancies teeming, 
Musing sadly now, then dreaming 
Of a future, brightly beaming, 
With scenes forgotten never— 
Longing for the azure gleaming, 
Of a life of love, rede ming 
All those early happy days—now gone and gone forever ! 


And the fancies in their dances, 
Showered garlands fresh and fair— 

Then, my heavy eyelids closing, 

As if conscious I was dozing— 

Left me, peacefully reposing, 
Sitting in my easy chair ! 

Again I wandered spirit free, 

And in the pride ot boyish glee, 

Reclined beneath my natal tree, 
From which I would not sever! 

Yet still 1 knew it could not be— 

There was no “ dearest spot” to me! 


For tears had swept “ sweet home” away—’twas gone and gone forever! 














The Vision. 


Thus I wandered, thus I pondered, 
Lifting from the Past its pall— 

Still amid the silence sitting— 

S.:ill the harp-notes unremitting— 

Still the weird-like phantoms flitting— 
Flitting on the dusky wall— 

Still the loved, the * dear departed,” 

Who had left me orphan-hearted, 

Into life and being started— 
And death could not dissever, 

The ties which clung around my heart, 

For those from whom he bade me part— 


They lived, in memory enshrined—tho’ gone from earth forever! 


Still the glimmer growing dimmer, 
From the dying embers came ; 
When amid the deep’ning gloom, 
Which pervaded ail the roomn— 
Came a voice as from the tomb, 
Gently murmuring my name! 
For a moment passing dread, 
Wakened me as from tlie dead! 
“Tis but the angry blast,” I said, 
“ Still fierce in mad endeavor, 
To drown my sorrowing svirit’s moans, 
Amid its own discordant groans— 


To soothe me for departed joys—alas ! now gone forever !” 


Sounding nearer! sounding clearer! 

Came that hollow voice once more ! 
Then a stealthy footfall light— 
Then a pang of wild affright, 

As I saw an image white, 

Standing in my chamber door! 
Was he angel clothed in white? 
Was he fiend or demon-sprite ? 
Came he thus to rob me quite, 

Of peace forgotten never ? 

Sitting tear-chained in my chair, 
Filled with anguish and despair, 


Long I gazed with throbbing heart—joyless now forever ! 








Then addressing me, and blessing, 
Spake he words of tenderness ! 
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“The Ararat of life.” said he, 
“Is on the brow of Calvary ! 
‘Tam the Way,’ then ‘ Follow me’— 

‘ The Lord thy Rightousness 
Behold! on yonder sun-beam shore 
The friends beloved and ‘ gone before,’ 
Stand waiting to convey thee o’er, 

The silent Stygyian river ! 

A pearly bridge of golden ties, 
Invites thy passage to the skies— 


The purest ties of earthly love —reformed in Heaven forever! 


“ See what beaming and what streaming, 

From the trembling rosy dawn ! 

See the grim and gaunt array 

Of phantoms flee before the day ! 

Behold! the storm has passed away— 
Bid every fear begone! 

Remember that surcease of care, 

Is fully found in faith and prayer ! 

My strength shall every burden bear, 
My love shall languish—never ! 

And they who clasp my feet, shall- rest, 

Upon this warm expanding breast, 


And joy to know the joys of Earth ~are gone and gone forever !” 


* * * /” * * * 


Now no gleaming, faintly beaming, 
From the embers cold and dead— 

Still in silence I am sitting, 

Yet those harp-notes low and fitting, 
With the wierd old phantoms flitting, 

And the chilling gloom and dread— 
All are vanished—faded—gone— 
Revellers of tear and groan ! 
And one glitt’ring star alone— 

Bright Hope, forgotten never— 
Full shines from Morn’s emblazoned crown, 
With unmoiled beauty all her own, 


Iluming Glory’s “ morning gate ’—and joys my own forever! 


Ase. Darwno. 
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WORK AND ITS WORTH. 





It was not with an arbitrary vengeance that the command, 
**in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” was laid upon 
man. No man, however constituted, can find real pleasure in 
indolence. His true, normal state is shown when the noblest 
energies of his soul are put forth, when the latent fires of an 
unseen forge burn brightly within him, when unabating ardor 
drives him to renewed and greater exertions. Then he shines 
in his geauine lustre; then he enjoys the only true pleasure 
that life can afford. The confirmation of this is found in the 
fact that the mind—the true man—even when the body is at 
rest, is in constant, vigorous motion; and as the body is sub- 
servient to the mind, it must follow its direction. 

The laboring man must have rest, and enjoys it. But the 
idler has no need of it. He does not sleep. Does he close 
his eyes, he falls into a comatose state, from which he is 
aroused, feeling no relief, no pleasurable excitement, no ambi- 
tion to be other than what he is. His existence is a perfect 
sham. He has not earned the rest he desires, and consequent- 
ly does not enjoy it. The thoughtless ox enjoys it more than 
he. For, when loosed from the yoke, he lies down and rests, 
and if we may judge from his brutish signs, he sleeps pleasant- 
ly and well. Yet his rest does not interfere with his labor. It 
rather aids him in it; it invigorates, it is positively necessary 
to him. 

Wherever we turn we find the same law prevailing. Na- 
ture reveals its hidden depths, and its veiled beauties only to 
the industrious. No satisfaction is derived from a superficial 
study of it. To enjoy it we must work. Diving into the laby- 
rinths of creation, surmounting the difficulties that present 
themselves, and rending asunder the veil that shuts from our 
view the beautiful sights beyond, we may then revel in a new 
world, in a new existence. This is work, bearing with it, too, 
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both internal and external evidences of its worth, in the know- 
ledge obtained, in the mastery gained, in the triumph of mind 
over matter. We must not suppose that work consists alone 
in those physical exertions which are necessary to existence, 
and usually require considerable effort without affording any 
immediate enjoyment. No more is the labor of the ploughman 
who toils beneath the burning sun, or the mental efforts of the 
student, whose flickering lamp lights up the dim solitudes of 
darkness, entitled to the name, than are the exertions of a lithe 
form earnestly engaged in exhilarating dance. This is agreea- 
ble, yet it is no less worthy the name of work. Could the ex- 
ertions put forth in a ball-room, during a single night, be col- 
lected and concentrated on some practical object, the effect 
would indeed astonish us. Here we would have a positive de- 
monstration, yet no one will deny the abstract view of the 
truth. So, also, in the road to knowledge, there are many 
spots pleasant to the eye and rich in beauty, where the path, 
begirt with flowers, affords a resting place. The acquisition of 
knowledge, however, is no less a work, and in the end of no 
less worth because of the loveliness of the path, and the beauty 
of the means by which it is gained. Many a one, in the seclu- 
ded study traces effect to cause, demonstrates the fact or law 
for which he sought, shows its bearings and objects, and while 
thus engaged is regardless, perhaps ignorant, of the fame he 
obtains, and the benefits he confers, the worth of his work 
which his efforts are reaping for him. It is labor such as this, 
labor with some definite aim, some fixed and useful result, 
whether it be for personal or general benefit, which gives posi- 
tion; and position alone, in a social view, affords true, social 


happiness. 
Circumstances divide the human race into three classes, 


Aristocrats (in the common acceptation), who are entirely inde- 
pendent, Laborers, who are self-dependent, and Paupers, who 
are entirely dependent. The first two divide between them the 
available or noticeable portion of humanity. The Aristocrat 
is so placed as to be dependent upon no physical exertion, no 
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manual labor for his sustenance ; ‘and yet he works with the 
same will, and with a zeal fully commensurate with that of the 
latter, and reaps alike the reward of his toil. Many a great work- 
er, whose hands, unused to toil, would seem to disprove the asser- 
tion, stands forth a noble and notable example of the true ex- 
cellence of work. Our nation owes in a degree its independence 
to one who toiled as he rode, whose mind was ever in vigorous 
action, carefully planning work and deeds for other hands. 
Sir Isaac Newton though a philosopher was still a laborer, and 
Leverrier, ‘“ who carried the whole Copernican system in his 
head, and knew where to look for unknown worlds,”’ worked as 
diligently and as effectually as does any one whose daily bread 
depends upon his manual exertions. The best of all “ matter 
of fact” men, those whose influence is felt in every palsation of 
social life, are all workers. The ablest editor of the Westmin- 
ster Review was a cooper; Hugh Miller, who has astonished all 
by his geological researches, was but a poor, stone-cutter, and 
Elihu Burritt, one of the best of our linguists, learned his al- 
phabet over an anvil. Instances without number of its success 
and worth might be drawn from the histories of Greece and 
Rome. Witness the lives of Cleon, Fabius, and Cincinnatus ; of 
amore recent date, those of Hood and Pope, Hogarth and 
Burns ; from the present century, Herschel and Von Humboldt, 
Rawlinson and our own Henry. All these are notable instances, 
Their lives stand forth as living examples and practical precepts, 
Such men as these, men of labor, are the strength and hope of 
social and national prosperity. Their lives, the progress of the 
world in civilization, in science and in Christianity, the consti- 
tution of the human race, the teachings of history, the fates of 
men and empires, and more than all, “the solemn voice of God” 
in revelation—all proclaim, with one accord, the same universal 
truth that “labor is the law of God.” Considering it as such, it 
ennobles every exertion, and lends to labor the brightness of a 
virtue. It affords man, whether his labor be manual or intellec- 
tual, whether he be urged on by personal characteristics or ma- 
terial want, a degree of pleasure. public, social, and private, 
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which nothing else can give him, Society now misjudges. It 
excludes from the ‘higher walks of life” the day-laborer, and 
refuses him the position to which his merits entitles him. But 
“when it shall have shaken off its artificial drapings, and man 
be recognized as man, free from the fictitious distinctions of 
wealth and lineage, then shall the true worker receive his proper 
meed of praise, and the beaded drops of sweat upon the toiler’s 
brow be nature’s noblest coronet.” B. 





ICH DIEN. 


An angry day lowered over the little village of Crecy, five 
hundred years ago. There was consternation, and a gathering 
of armed men; and there were brave hearts eager for the fray. 
Proudly floated the fleur de lis upon the banner of King Philip, 
and proudly too the Saxon cognizance of the English Edward, 

They tell us, it was a fearful day, that twenty-sixth of Au- 
gust, and memorable for bloodshed and disaster. They met the 
invaders, the glittering legions of the land of ¥rance ; and 
night closed round the victors and the vanquished of that hard 
fought field, ere scarce the victory was’known. But morning broke 
upon the upturned faces of the slain, stiff and stark, and 
strewn upon the field of battle. And there, among the princes 
and the titled, who had perished in their pride, the blind old 
King of Bohemia was found, an ally of King Philip. In the 
stern phrenzy of defeat that sightless hero had thrown himself . 
upon the advancing columns of the victors, and gone down to 
death, a martyr to the cause he nourished. He bore upon his 
arms a crest of ostrich plumes, and his motto, Jch Dien, or as 
the English read it, “I serve.” They gave the motto and the 
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crest, in token of the day, to the young Prince of Wales, who 
had fought bravely, and obtained much glory. That titled per- 
son bears it now, as those who’ve gone before him, each have 
borne it, since the old Bohemian perished in the battle. 

There were strange analogies in that death ; a mirrored his- 
tory in the preservation of a device so aptly chosen. The men 
—the pride, the chivalry of that day, have fled;-—gong are the 
splendors, the heroes, the conquerors, and the conquered,—the 
shout, the din, the struggle and the dead, a dim remembered 
story now, but the motto of that brave old man still writes their 
moral and their epitaph. Those memorable words, more memor- 
able to human life and progress than the day, are written upon 
the hearts of all of us! And long ere the event, which gave 
them to a royal Prince, when a “garden was planted eastward,” 
it was written—‘ that he should dress and keep it.” SERVICE, 
was branded upon the brow of man, and tRe law of progress 
the purpose of Creation, symboled. It was then began the 
march of ages. The vanguard Present moved steadily onward 
to the Future ; and now, down through dead centuries of thrift, 
of story, and of crime, comes the great To-Day, ‘‘the long result 
of time ’’—upon the brow of humanity still is written, Service, 
the law, the purpose, and the principle—the history and the 
destiny of us all! . 

With human instinct, that principle has gone. The spring of 
individual life, it has expanded and swelled into the dife of hu- 

.manity—the cause, the parpose, and the soul of progress—We 
serve to serve, but tells the story of creation ; and it will com- 
pass all things in the end, and set its seal upon the tomb of 
Time and Life ! 

How grand now, becomes the allegory, in the words “to dress 
and keep it ”—to serve and to be subject !" It was spoken to the 
whole world then, and the principle never left it. 

Upon the mountain it was handed to the Hebrew Law- giver. 
It went through change, faded in systems and in creeds, into 
the strange and shapeless religion of the Pagan, into the nour- 
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ished beauty of an Ari-Mythology, revived in the cross and suf- 
fering of Him, who was born beneath the star of Bethlehem, in 
the labors of the man of Tarsus. Again it groped in the * dark 
valley of the shadow,” and emerged in the breaking sunlight, 
and stood with Luther at the Congress. It went out in the May. 
flower, and landed on the rock of Plymouth in the chill Decem- 
ber; and the great and wise man round us here to-day, the hal- 
lowed memories of the hundred years of those who’ve gone before 
them in the work, tell in the stories of their lives this life of 
Service. What was an instinct blind and hupeless in a Pagan 
people, and the worshippers of false Gods, becomes an abundant, 
intelligent, energizing principle, working its own salvation in 
the hearts of men and rendering the destiny of Progress! 

On we go—on, on, ever with it; the life of the individual ab- 
sorbed in the throbbjng of the great human heart, pulsing like a 
living sea surging and swelling, away towards the shore lost in 
the far-off years. Who shall tell where such principle yield ?— 
where the eternity of Service shall have end? 

Ye who look upon the Future with scales of present things 
upon your eyes ; look at the power of this truth, and tell me: 
Can we not rend the veil, and see in the glorious Coming Time, 
one service pervading, not alone the individual, not merely in 
the Church, not in the rites and ceremonies of sects and systems 
only, but in the lives of nations, government and state-—powers 
temporal and earthly? Shall not these too revolve around the 


central sun? Will there not be a time when the service of one’s ” 


country shall be the service of his God—the God of man, the 
God of nations ? 

If we to-day rush to our own destruction, an after age will 
learn its lesson from our fate. If we must perish in our pride, 
the great Unborn will read their moral. If we be blind and help. 
less, the time will come when men strong in the faith, strong in 
this precious principle, will take up and wear, not in empty bla- 
zonry, but in the stern strength of Manhood and the Right, upon 
their breasts—Icu Dien ! 
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Many are the mysteries which baffle and encompass us; but 
oh, there is a wondrous light in an eternal principle. Look ! 
its rays pierce far into the darkness. See the vision, which 
arises like revealed splendor, away through the dim and troubled 
future! Tene is unity, concord, glory. The government of 
man becomes the government of God. The principle of service 
expands into its perfect day. The soul of Humanity speaks in 
gladness and in peace, as with one voice—I sERvE! 

Nov., 1860. 
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EMIGRAVIT. 





All like a golden swan, the sun sails on, 
And sinks behind the western hills, 

But soon again he seeks the gates of morn, 
And all the heavens with radiance fills. 

Autumn frosts paint summer groves in hectic hues, 
And winter hides the fields ‘neath snow, 

But spring awakes the slumbering earth to life, 
And overcomes the icy foes. 


. Man too grows pale, and sorrows mark his brow, 

He too sinks ‘neath winter’s hand, 

But morn nor spring awake him more, 
Or loose the conqueror’s band. 

When “ dust to dust’’ is muttered o’er his grave, 
And the hard clods strike his coffin-lid, 

Friends write ‘ Emigravit” o’er the marbled slab, 
And he is numbered with the dead. 


Emigravit, and no more we meet on Earth, 
Till the Great White Throne appears, 
Till the mighty Books are all unrolled, 
And each his final sentence hears. 
While all the heavens thunder “‘ Welcome Home,” 


And all the harps in union sound, 
24 
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While hills dark arches echo to their prison tread, 
As the lost leave Judgment ground. 


Emegravit, and we scatter o’er his grave, 
Tears and flowers, and rear sepulchral stone ; 
And yet how little has the sleeper lost, 
Thus finding rest. although alone. 
Here in this world, where all is marked with change, 
When the flowers that bloom now so sweet, 
E’en tho’ we guard and keep with jealous care, 
Soon shed their blossoms at our feet. 


Where the music sounding now so rich and rare, 
Dies away and all is soon forgot, 

Where our boves spring up so bright and strong, 
But withering gourd-like, shade us not, 

Where the richest beauty is of virtue reft, 
The purest white is found in snows, 

Where the evening wind, that gently stirs the trees, 
Litts this grass, that from grave mounds grow. 


Where Religion is a cloak so often worn, 
To wound the surer him who trusts, 
Where all is hollow as funereal bell, 
And treacherous as volcanic crusts. 
Full better is it that he thus should rest, 
Within his narrow pit of clay, 
Full better'that from earth’s strifes and hates, 
He should slumber far away. 


What tho’ no stately stone protect his grave, 
And no brother’s hand be near, 
To raise some slab to tell the passer by, 
“ Tread lightly, for dead ara resting here.” 
None the less soundly shall he sleep, 
Should mighty foes embattled be, 
And met above his grave in mortal strife, 
From every sound he now is free. 


What tho’ that grave be ‘neath the deep’sea wave, 
The drifting sands his burial bed, 

With the long dank weeds for winding sheets, 
And slimy shells to rest his head. 

Does not the surf forever chant his dirge, 
As it unceasing beats the shore, 

And the deep diapason of the storm, 
Sing to his memory evermore ? 
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Ah! Brother, if thou and I can but so live, 
As to perform life’s heaven-sent lot, 

Little it wreaks where our aches lie, 

In the marbled throng, or the paupers’ spot. 

Full well we know, that our souls shall find, 
A peaceful Home among the blest, 

‘‘ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest.” 


—> ep 40 —__ 


MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 





Ever since the first murderer imbrued his hands in his broth- 
er’s blood, man has been continually asking the same question 
that Cain then asked of his Maker, ‘Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?’ The answer given to this question, and the extent to 
which it is realized go far in determining the character of the 
individual, The question by implication sets forth a great truth, 
It implies that men exert influence upon each other; that each 
to a certain extent, moulds the character of the other ; that they 
are mutually responsible. At the present day there are many 
who do not admit this doctrince in its lengthand breadth, as 
may be shown by an example or two. A man is .neglecting 
the duties of his avocation ; he is taking his ease in the present, 
letting the future take care of itself; he is pursuing a course 
which must end in temporal ruin. A friend comes to him and 
kindly warns him of the consequences of his conduct, and tries 
to persuade him to mend his ways; he thanks his friend for his 
advice, but concludes not to foilow it, saying either openly or 
to himself, “it is none of your business.’’ Again, a person sees 
his neighbor or friend falling into corrupt practices. His first 
thought is, that he ought to be reclaimed, and that he ought 
himself to de something towards reclaiming him. But upon fur- 
ther consideration, he quiets his conscience by the thought, 
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“well, if he chooses to do wrong, that is his business, not mine.” 

Having seen how the idea of mutual responsibility is regarded 
at the present day, let us consider briefly what it is, the reasons 
for its existence, and the results which would flow to individuals 
and to society, if it were believed and acted upon. What, then, 
is mutual responsibily ? or rather, how does it manifest itself? 
Tt does not manifest itself in that meddlesome interference with 
the affairs of others, which attends to everybody’s business rather 
than its own. It does not show itself in that abandoned sort of 
character which allows itself to be moulded entirely by the feel- 
ings and wishes of those by whom we are surrounded. This doc- 
trine does not require us to become Fatalists ; to give up our 
own accountability in order to show that of others. It does 
manifest itself in that tender regard for the welfare of others 
which considers their interests as in some sense ours, and in the 
recognition, on the part of others, of our right to exercise and 
manifest this regard. : 

But why should this mutual responsibility exist? Why 
should each be the protector and guardian of the other’s inter 
ests, and to some extent responsible for his character? We 
answer that man was created to live in society. For the sup- 
ply of his physical wants he is dependent upon his fellow men. 
For the protection and preservation of his body must the sailor 
procure the products of every clime; must the farmer till the 
ground ; must the mechanic devise numerous fabrics; in shorts 
much labor must be performed by many different persons be- 
fore what is necessary to man’s sustenance is procured. For 
the supply of that knowledge which is necessary to the mind, 
how many have toiled! In his education and training how 
many different persons aid him in the formation of habits and in 
the determination of character! The influence of each partic- 
ular person (may be small, but as the streams composing 
a ‘great river, may each be narrow and _ shallow, while 
combined they form the broad and deep river which bears fleets 
and navies on its bosom ; so their united efforts go far in deter- 
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mining the inward principles and external deportment of the 
individual. Again, man is largely dependent for his happi- 
ness upon his fellow men. If the tastes, feelings, and opinions 
of those by whom he is surrounded are congenial to his own, he 
is happy; if they are uncongenial he is miserable. Men, there- 
fore, show themselves to be dependent upon each other, and to 
be capable of influencing each other. As men are accountable 
for what they do, and for what they suffer to be done, it fol- 
lows that they are mutually responsible for each other’s life 
and character. 

Finally, what would be the consequences to individuals and 
to society, if men realized this doctrine of mutual responsibili- 
ty? It would tend to do away with selfishness. Each would 
seek not merely to advance his own interest, but to promote the 
temporal and eternal well-being of all over whom he exerted 
any control. It would promote benevolence. It would lead 
to self-denial and self-sacrifice. It would fillmen with the ear- 
nest desire to do good unto all, as they have opportunity. It 
would lead more to devote themselves to that noblest of labors, 
the missionary work. It would cause men to recognize in those 
who manifest a tender anxiety for their highest interests, not 
meddlesome interferers, but true friends. Thus by promoting 
benevolence, disinterestedness, and self-sacrifice in the individ- 
ual, it would tend to do away with that exclusive regard to self 
which characterizes the actions of men, collected together into 
societies or under governments. It would cause discord and 
dissension to cease, and peace and harmony to arise in their . 
place. Governments besides seeking their own prosperity . 
would endeavor to aid and protect those who are striving to de- 
liver themselves from galling bondage to a despotic foreign 
power. They would practice the arts of diplomacy, not merely 
for self-aggradizement, but also for mutual benefit. Wars 
would soon cease from among men, and the time quickly come 
when “men shall learn the arts of war no more: when they 
shall beat their swords into plough-shares and their spears into 
pruning hooks.” D. 
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THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 





Man’s fall entailed upon him no more fearful curse than that 
of Death. All the ills to which humanity is heir, all the evils 
to which man’s nature renders him susceptible, can be summed 
up in this single, but terribly significant word. It is the thought 
of this final and mysterious change, fraught as it is with horror 
and daskness, that has ever weighed down the heart of mankind, 
barring the way to his mental and moral advancement. It has 
rested as a nightmare upon his soul, crushing from it the pride 
of its divine origin. It is this which saps its energy, undermines 
its strength, debasing the godlike nature of the soul until it 
stands a lost and despairing outcast upon the shores of Life, 
wringing its hands in unavailing agony, as‘it gazes with a wild 
maniacal horror upon the misty terrors dimly seen hovering in 
clouds across the silent sea of the Hereafter. Man’s life, given 
him to be spent in the ennobling pursuit of a holy happiness, 
becomes a pennace, a period of self-inflicted but unavailing tor- 
ture, preparatory to Death, who comes armed with no pan- 
oply of steel and bearing in his hand, no ensanguined 
sword purpled by the blood of countless millions, but a pale 
spectre stealing noiselessly by in white and ghostly majesty, 
from whose stony eyes proceed the darts of swift, silent and 
inevitable destruction,—unsubstantial as the phantoms that flit 
through the brain in the moments of a distempered dream,—yet 
more terrible than an army with bamners. Under the influence 
of this fear man’s views of life—its duties, its objects and plea- 
sures—are seen through a distorting medium, so that all things 
appear in a maze of mingled mystery and horror. Life itself 
loses its joyousness, its rosy light. Overshadowed and dark- 
ened by a black cloud which shuts out the beams of the sun of 
Truth, it is seen by a vivid but lurid glare which lights but 
to deceive. 

The mind is oppressed by an undefined but ever-present and 
torturing fear, under whose influence its faculties are be- 
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numbed, its perceptions diseased and darkened, its energies 
warped, and its powers for effective action hopelessly narrowed. 
The soul suffers in a manner still more marked and disastrous. 
Enslaved under this degrading bondage, it is utterly incapaci- 
tated to accomplish the glorious mission for which it was crea- 
ted, and for which freedom is the first essential. ° 

The influence exercised by the fear of death is confined 
to no particular time of life. Through the whole term 
of man’s mortal existence, it holds despotic and undivided sway 
over the human soul, and lays not aside the sceptre of its pow- 
er until the soul, liberated by its own defeat by the grim King 
of Terrors upon the battle field of the grave, stds a free and 
deathless soul, within the confines of Eternity. And yet there 
is one period in man’s strange eventful history when the Spec- 
tre looms up before the mind with greater sublimity and terror. 
It is that in which the soul obtains its first knowledge of death, 
and learns the thraldom to which it is born. 

It is not at all strange that men should revert to the period 
of their childhood as one of purer happiness than it is possible for 
them to attain in after years, when time has passed with its 
withering, blighting influence over the heart. 

This strange something we call a man, of whose essence we 
know absolutely nought, and at a knowledge of whose attri- 
butes, spite of experience and consciousness, we can arrive at 
only by conjecture, has just emerged from the ocean of past 
nothingness, free from individual sin, and in its purity and 
beauty the type of that mof® perfect purity and lofty beauty 
from which it received the impress of its creation. Utterly ig- 
norant of what lies before, having no past to warn and direct 
the soul standing upon the brink of that vast and hurrying stream 
of actual life which is surging its black and bitter waves at its 
feet. Its dark billows gleam with borrowed lustre; its bitter 
tide has not yet been tasted ; so that all is fair and full of glo- 
rious promise. Conscious of nought save a boundless capacity 
of enjoyment, and as yet unenlightened as to its no less bound- 
less capacity for suffering ; pleased by the phases of its new 
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found existence, the soul gazes upon the delusive glittering of 
the stream, surveys the verdant fields which border its banks, 
bright with their flowers of Hope teeming with the fruits of an- 
ticipated pleasures. 

“Life is sweet.” There is something in the mere con- 
sciousness of existence, a proud joy in the possession of powers 
such as those with which man is endowed, that of itself gives a 
charm to man’s term of life on earth, particularly to that pe- 
riod when life is seen in all the freshness of its beauty, and be- 
fore the new-born soul has, from a better experience, learned 
the lesson which must come sooner or later, “ Life has its worm- 
wood as well @s its honey.” ‘The soul expands with extacy and 
pride, while it reviews its position as lord of this beautiful cre- 
ation. All is bright before it. Nota single cloud hovers upon 
the horizon, to warn the soul of that awful tornado of sin and 
sin-begotten suffering, which is destined so soon to sweep over 
it and lay its joy and its pride together in the dust. 

Alas that the period of man’s comparative innocence and 
happiness should be so brief—that knowledge should so inevi- 
tably be followed by anguish and pain. 

But a disclosure must be made, the veil that has hidden from 
man the terrible truth of his life must be rent asunder, and man 
disenchanted of the sweet delusion, must leave the stern inex- 
orable decrees by which he sprang into existence, and by which 
he must be governed. An awful Revelation is before hin—a 
Revelation which shall freeze his soul with horror—a Revela- 
tion more terrible than the Medusae or the Headless Horror of 
Zanoni—-a Revelation which shall change man’s joy to wailing, 
his pride to debasement, his hope to the madness of despair: 
That Revelation is Death. 

The first vision of Death witnessed by a child, produces an 
impression upon the mind which succeeding years, however 
they may abound in visitations of the dread monster, can 
never, never efface. The recollection is burned in too deep- 
ly to be lost, it is too sharply engraved upon the mind to be 
abraded away by the rough ,passages of life. ‘It is the first 
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great era in the life of the soul, a point from which may be 
dated its whole subsequent history. It is the time when be- 
gins that long and severe course of discipline in the school of 

suffering, where man first learns the rudiments of that human 

knowledge, which may be summed up in that melancholy truth 

‘*man was made to mourn.” Then it is that man turns the 

first page in the Book of Human Life, stained with tears, and 

purpled all over by blood wrung from tortured hearts. Then 

it is that the mist which has hidden from man the evil of his 

lot is drawn aside, and reveals to him the ghastly skeleton 

grinning in horrid mockery at the destruction of* all his hopes. 

Woe to the lost soul whose eyes blinded and blackened by this 

vision of horror, shall not be able to look beyond where hovers 

the spirit of Promise bearing hope in her eye, compassion on 

her brow. 

Happy is that man who, when the chill evening of his day of 
life shall come, and his sun of earthly hope have gone down in 
leaden clouds; when the dark shades of coming night shall have 
settled upon his soul, and he feel in his heart the ice cold 
breath of the enemy, shall be able to turn his eyes from the 
faded beaties and tawdry glitter of this life, toward the coming 
of that other brighter and more glorious morrow. To such 
Death brings but few terrors. In him they recognize only the 
messenger of the Great Master, commissioned to give to His 
sinful and sorrowing creatures, freedom from all their earthly 
ills, and admission to that ther and better world, “where 
there shall be no more death, nor pain, neither shall there be 
crying any more.” Strengthened by a faith firm as the ever- 
lasting hills, upheld by a hope, which alone of all hopes will 
not, cannot fail, their eyes are fixed upon the throne of Love, 
so that they see not the pale spectre as he lays his icy cold 
hands upon them and call them away. Their spiritual vision 
sharpened by their proximity to that world where all things 
shall be known and comprehended, pierces through the mists 
of futurity, and by faith perceives the glorious reward of hap- . 
piness and peace laid up for the righteous in heaven. 
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One sharp pang, the last drop in his cup of suffering, and 
the soul freed forever from its earthly tabernacle, wings its 
way through the realms of space to the throne of its Maker. 
Compose the aged limbs, fold the cold hands upon the still, 
pulseless breast, close gently the sightless eyes. Weep scalding 
tears upon that calin face which shall never more brighten with 
the light of love. A man has died but a soul is born. Mourn 
you of Earth, it is meet you should, but there is joy in Heaven. 

Earth to earth, dust to dust ; the soul to God who gave it. 


I. 


—-—_— op —~ape-—+ - 


MODERN versus TRUE PRACTICALITY: 


True theory is alone evolved from a fair comparison of facts ; 
true practicality is the honest application of such theory to prac- 
tice. To the modern mind the products of ancient or medieval 
times, although dazzling in their apparent grandeur, captivating 
by the beauty in which they were formed, or wonderful in their 
strange novelty, Were based upon fancy, and had no foundation in 
fact. The systems and institutions of antiquity were but vessels 
from dream-land, manned by superstition and freighted with ab- 
surdities—wrecked in the vrotex of the middle ages, and their bro- 
ken fragments drifted, as warnings to the nineteenth century. 
The spirit of feudal times, whether it bows at the shrine of some 
lady fair, or like the Castilian Knight, seizes the good sword 
of Faith, and mingles death with the luxury of Granada’s capi- 
tal, it is but the esseice of a Quixotic day dream, the beau-ideal 
of poetical folly, But in our own day folly has but changed 
its form ; for our practicality, although the’ application of a 
theory based upon truth, di cards everything as unworthy that 
name, unless culminating in some tangible profit. Thus, matter 
becomes paramount to mind, and material substance supercedes 
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the soul Not only has the demon of pecuniary aggrandizement 
tuken possession of the individual, but the sentiment of mere 
selfishness is proclaimed by every act of executive policy, waving 
in the breeze from our Ship of State, like the black flag from a 
pirate’s mast. , 

This spirit can see no beauty in the rugged grandeur of inor- 
ganic nature ; it feels no pleasurable emotions at the symmetri- 
cal proportions and graceful curvings of organized and ennobled 
existence ; its eyes are even blinded to the mercies which, gem- 
like, glitter and sparkle in the mantle of Eternal Love. By 
such contracted minds, the rock-traced records of the immeasur- 
able Past are unread, except as guideboards to the mine or 
quarry. Astronomy is synonymous with astrology, unless de- 
graded into a chronicler of time and tide. Because incapable of 
comprehending the Source of All Wisdom, it denounces as impure 
and unsatisfactory the streams of Heavenly philosophy, and, 
with its fiendish malevolence, assumes the garb of a literary cy- 
nicism, stigmatizes poetry as polite nonsense, clips the wings of 
imagination, and so materializes our natures that they are bound 
down by the attractions of earth. 

Such illiberality, such narrowness*of mind is no more coex- 
tensive with the range of thought and nobility of feeling, which 
true practicality bestows, than sense, the instigator of the one, 
is the counterpart of the spiritual, the inspiration of the other. 

A regard for the truly practical is prompted by the-truly no- 
ble in man; and, as such contemns alike fantastic flights and 
grovelling meatiness, it neither inflates the soul with wild delu- 
sion nor contracts it with the limits of self. It receives in its 
philanthropic grasp the welfare of humanity; its grand compre- 
hension is no less than universal happiness, but viewed through 
the medium of individual benefit. We, therefore, consider that 
course as most directly practical which leads through the pleas- 
ant fields of self-culture, up to that eminence whence, with 
minds expanded, we take in the whole range of life and respon- 
sibility, 
But, our modern practical men, with views circumscribed by 
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self-interest, and with souls no larger than can be accommoda- 
ted with ample abodes in the pocket, interdict with their “ cui 
bono?” our advancement in whatever path of knowledge does 
not abound in food for their selfish appetites. History, Science 
and Poetry are their especial abhorrence ; and they are too much 
blinded by their own presumption, to see that these are the 
sources and the executors of the purest practicality. 

For, to be born with Time, and to die with Time; to be 
taught the lessons of a Divine Philosophy, illustrated by the 
whole experience of man, is but to become an humble stndent of 
History and Revelation. To the disciple of Nature she reveals 
the depths of her mysteries, and, although bereft of the 
robe of earthly comfort, and exposed to the bitter blasts of 
persecution, yet ten thousand ministering spirits come from the 
regions of reality and speculation, and pour their treasures 
into his capacious soul. But, what more ennobling and practi- 
eal than that philosophy which penetrates to the source of 
thought, and reveals the mysteries of the human mind ; which 
transports man amid the moral grandeur of Deity, and bids him 
speak to his God? 

Nor should we, with a pseudo-practicality, open the batteries 
of our condemnation upon the warriors of Truth, because they 
glitter in the armor of imagination or hurl the poetic lance.— 
Truth is no less true, because it assumes an attractive form, nor 
is it less effective that, with arms forged in the poet’s brain, it 
breaks through the barriers of intellectual resistance, and 
strikes deeper into the heart. Is that feeling useless which 
filled the distempered mind of Byron with momentary purity; 
which cast aside the meretricious art, and compelled him to bow 
in adoration to the “ Maid of Athens?” John Bunyan was im- 
prisoned ; but can they who have taken up the pilgrim’s staff 
and begun their journey to the Everlasting City, contemn the 
imagination which burst the bonds of religious tyranny and ex- 
plored the whole length of the Christian’s path? Can they 
who have been led to forget their Paradise Lost, in the bright 
effulgence of one Revained. hold that spirit vain which bade 
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blind Milton look into the councils of Heaven? No! the cause 
of such results is practical, and these over-scrupulous philan- 
thropists, these practical exactors, may learn much from him 
who told us of Shylock and the pound of flesh. 

But, although despising this relic of empiricism, whose bab- 
bling is in the inverse ratio to its depth, we cannot but brand 
as criminal that book-worm propensity which, like a great lite- 
rary snail, eats and digests in the seclusion of its shell. The 
true scholar is not a passive receptacle for the secretion of 
facts, but constitutes the popular heart, receiving the currents 
of everyday thought, but to send them forth, purified and en- 
livened, through the whole body politic. To be such is not only 
the exalted prerogative, but the duty of the modern student. 
Almost the last representative of our fallen race, standing up- 
on the Western front of advancing civilization, his actions 
must be consonant with @ glorious destiny. Even now, the 
conflicting elements of popular opinion, in Church and State, 
are marshalling their power for the decisive struggle. The De- 
mon of Darkness urges on, for the last time, the forlorn hope 
of Ignorance. Despotism, would crush the rising spirit of Lib- 
erty. Superstition, with enchantment more potent than that 
of the sorceror’s wand, dupes the credulous, transforms ardor 
into bigotry, zeal into fanaticism ; while Skepticism, with foul- 
est stratagem, would undermine the foundations of the true re- 
ligion. If, therefore, he stands in the dignity of a true prac- 
ticality, he engages in no idle tournament, he obeys the com- 
mands of no bombastic chivalry; the noblest impulse of the 
heart, the injunction of reason, the voice of nations and of God, 
join in that characteristic demand of the age, “ break every 
bond and let the oppressed go free.’’ This is not anidle senti- 
ment, depending for its vitality upon popular enthusiasm, or 
finding its outgrowth in fanatical fury. It spreads the mantle 
of charity, opens the prison doors of Ignorance, sunders the 
galling links which Crime aud Passion have rivetted, tears down 
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the bulwarks of Ecclesiastical tyranny, and proclaims “the 
just shall live by faith.”’ 

This is the outworking of a true theory, this the embodi- 
ment of the practical. M. 
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NIGHT THOUGHTS. 





The drapery of her couch, enwrapt around her, 
Her soft warm limbs are now enclosing ; 

And slumber sweet in silken bonds has bound her 
While nestling close she is reposing— 

About her snowy neck are cast her tresses, 

In jetty contrast with its whiteness ; 

Upon her rounded arm her soft cheek presses ; 
And o’er her plays the firelignt’s brightness. 


Perhaps a smile her ruby lips is wreathing, 

Her cheeks a bright suffusion flushing; 

Perhaps still quicker grows her gentie breathing, 
And brighter still her face is blushing ; 

Perhaps she softly murmurs while in dreaming 
His whigpered words again she’s hearing, 

And from his eyes she sees the lovelight beaming, 
Impassioned thoughts in glances bearing. 





- 
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Or haply, some more solemn thought revealing, 
Less brightly glows her soft cheek’s blooming tinge ; 
Perhaps a tear adown her face is stealing, dt. 
Or sparkles on her eyelid’s drooping fringe ; 
Perhaps her snowy bosom’s gentle heaving 
Disturbs the quiet of her peaceful rest, 

While roving fancy is in dreams bereaving 

The light young heart that beats within her breast. 


Sleep on, bright maiden, for the morrow’s waking 

Will chase the grief that rudely mars thy dreaming ; 
Sleep on in peace, for with the dawn’s first breaking, 

Will dawn the joy that on thy life is beaming. 

The sparkling tear that from thy eye is springing 

A pure type of thine innocence is flowing ; 

The smile that round thy lips is sweetly clinging 

An emblem of thy happy life is showing. Youne. 
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Editor's Table. 





Eritor’s Gable. 


Dear Reaper—We greet you with our blandest smile. It is the privilege 
of an Editor to indulge the fancy that he can hold pleasant communion with 
fMany, that the numbers of the “ Maa..” as they go their ways, diver-ely,'fromt 
the Sanctum, will, everywhere, meet with cordial welcome. It is not vain- 
glory nor overweening self-complacency which leads to this belief. The glory 
of an Editor ! complacency in an office! Yet, though few will credit it, and 
you, reader, may smile at the conjunction of terms not popularly allied, there 
such things, If fou do, then we both have had our smile and our quits. We 
will not seek to convince you. We confess and maintain, however, that we 
did feel an honest glow of satisfaction, when with a hasty sweep, we last 
glanced over the often-revised proof-sheets, and saw that the work was done; 
that collation. incision, substitution, and revision over, there needed only to 
be appended in our clerkly band the usual monthly record of events. 

As the chronicler of College affairs, it, of course, is our duty to mention the 
orations—unparalleled in their own opinion—which have been pronounced, 
upon the last six Saturday mornings, by the members of the Senior Class. 
To those concerned these weeks were of wonderful brevity. The audiences 
were “ refined and intelligent, appreci«tive and kind ;” one. indeed, so exceed- 
ingly refined, that had it been a little more so, there would have been noth- 
ing left. As usual, the ladies graced the exercises with their presence and 
enlivened temporarily our worse than monkish cloisters. We doubt if laps- 
ing beadsman, long ago, was more affected by the sweetest of his feminine 
apparitions, than sundry of the susceptible, who, on these occasions, caught 
a smiling glance. Apoplectic tendencies, congestions of the brain were fear- 
ed and watched against by anxious friends. No such troublesome disorders 
have, we are happy, however, to say, supervened. The exhibition of power- 
ful sedatives, alone having been effective, it is recommended to succeeding 
orators, that being forewarned is to be forearmed, and that they undergo a 
liberal, preparatory course of depletion. As anatomies they can face what 
flesh and blood cannot and the freedom of thought will perhaps, be less im- 
peded by the grossness of the fleshy tabernacles, 

Thanksgiving day was spent in the usual manner. The chapel discourse 
was delivered by Dr. Atwater. We do not mean that the discourse was an 
elcment of the singularity. Discourses, thank heaven, are not novelties. We 
hear several daily, and are conscious that they are not among the leas¢ of the 
offerings we have to be thankful fur. This, indeed, was in a different strain, 
and recapitulated the mercies of the great Giver and disposed irresistibly to 
the thought that gratitude and obedience were consequential duties. We do 
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not pretend however, to criticise. We do mean by our remark, that Prince- 
ton abounded in good dinners. Not having been of the number who were 
permitted to quaff postprandial gooseberry at the paternal mahogany, and 
give “ Aunt Jane” a taste of our quality, as doubtless did many a verdant 
green, in his tridual holiday, we must render our tribute of thanks for the 
good enjoyed, instead. The reader, upon the principle of “expede Herculean,” 
will accept the appended and from it imagine both the feast and the appe- 
tites of the symposiasts. We think it original with the contributor. 
Alas, old turkey! so gentle and tame 
Torn from thy home on this mundane sphere, 
Not a piece of thee left, that a beggar would claim, 
Nor a token to tell that a turkey died here. 
Blasted the hopes that you cherished ; 
Foul fall the gourmands you nourished ; 
Dark be the day that you perished, 
Oh! turkey dear.* 

Notice is due to a course of lectures recently delivered by Prof. Jules De 
Launay, subjects, Pompeii, Rome and her catacombs. The lectures, though 
graveyards were the theme, were capital agencies to help one to keep out of 
them. “Laugh and grow fat’’; may he long continue to exemplify the truth 
of the adage. The recommendatory letters, which the gentleman bears 
with him, are models of composition. Having read two, with the aid of 
Webster, we speak by the book. 

The latest legislative enactment for this our little “republic of letters” re- 
quiring a pependicularity of person at stated times, has excited some commo- 
tion, at least among the recumbent. 

We have yet to learn what the particular design of this new element in a 
liberal education is, what faculty it is intended to develop. If the doctrine 
sometimes promulgated, that the mind of man is situated everywhere and 
nowhere in particular in his body, be true, it will certainly make an impres- 
sion on some faculty. We fear, however, that the faculty, it should make an 
impression one will be unimpressible. We surmise that the legislators had in 
view the old couplet which ends—“ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin- 
ed” and resolved there should be no unshapely scious in this nursery. 

The disappearance of the Chapel Bible no longer causes question. We 
regard the exchange with our sister College of So. Ca. as one of the many 
tokens of a community which cannot be disregarded. The Author of the 
Bible made us Brethren and when teaching us one faith, gave us, as a people, 
“one hope, one destiny.” Our own dear old College being of unimpeachable 
conservatism, we may hope that her Bible will carry a spirit of moderation 
to its new and southern home. 

We give the result of the election held by the Senior Class on the 8th : 


Cuass OraTorR, .......... 8. S. MITCHELL, Wis. 
Cuass Port,..... ....... JOHN DAWSON, Miss. 





*Cost $2.00. 
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EDITORS: 


WHIG HALL. CLIO HALL. 
W. S. Purviance, Pa. J R. Emery, N. J. 
D. J. Arwarter, N. J. H. Warp, Pa. ~* 


The names of the successful aspirants for the Junior Oraturships not being 
known, one feature of the new method by which these Orators are chosen, we 
are unable to announce them. The Class of '61, fullowing the ex»mple of 
their predecessor of last year, bave had their photographs tal.en by Mr. War- 
ren, of Lowell, Mass. The manner in which this gentlem n does his werk is 
deserving of all praise. We can safely recommend him to the members of 
our sister Colleges, as one who thoroughly understands his business. A 
friend puts to us the query,—could he have failed, with such a class for sub- 
jects? 

We are requested by the Treasurer to notify all subscribers who have not 
yet paid their subscriptions that the time has come in which he would be 
happy to hear from them. He also requests us to urge uvon these who have 
not subscribed, the propriety of doing so immediately, giving as the reason 
of his request to us the alarmingly attenuated form of the Treasurer's purse. 

Vacation is at hand. Have you thought of it dear reader? May the com- 
ing holidays be filled with pleasure for you. Visions of them have been 
flitting through our brain and yet anticipations cre not all cheerful. Sad- 
ness will mark the closing year, while, for many of us, the separation is omi- 
nous of the next and final one when class connections will be severed for 
aye. What will be our session’s record? Will it be of a piece with that we 
hope hereafter to make up, and such that when called in the long roll of 
final examination, we may answer “adsum” with confidence as well as fear? 
Let us trust so. Let us in the meanwhile try to read life’s lessons aright, to 
discharge its duties manfully, to enjoy its blessings and bear its sorrows cor - 
tentedly and beg, if Providence pleases, that we may— 

e “ Live life’s little hour, 
With those we love and sink ere age 
Hath robbed our senses of their power ; 
Nor war 'gainst Time unceasing wage ; 
Cheer like the primrose. all around, 
In Spring time, gay, in Summer, flow’ring, 
Bloeming in Autumn still, yet found 
At rest, ere Winter's ills are low'ring.” 


THE EDITOR. 


Exchanges. 

The following exchanges have been received : Yale Literary, 
Harvard, Virginia University, and Union College Magazines ; 
William’s Quarterly ; Kenyon Collegian; Wabash Monthly : 
Centre College Magazine ; Kentucky Military Institute Ditto ; 
Erskine Collegiate Recorder ; Opal, and Banner of Liberty. 
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Is published by an Editorial Committee of the Senior Class, 
monthly, during term time. Each number will contain 48 pages 
of original matter. Connected with it are four prizes of $10 
each, for the best original essays, to be competed for by sub- 
scribers only. Their comparative merit will be decided by a 
Committee selected from the Faculty. ‘ 
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